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EDITORIAL 


‘THe L.A. Conference can be said to have finished off the summer, albeit somewhat ingloriously. 
Frankly it was not a very inspiring affair. However the papers and atmosphere are well des- 
cribed in this number by Mr. Jack Dove and in this column we will confine ourself to that 
excitement-packed Annual General Meeting which now probably holds the world record for 
the shortest A.G.M. of a serious professional institution. The opportunity to express an opinion 
or ask a question on any aspect of the affairs of the library profession comes only once a year, 
but the only persons who spoke at the Annual General Meeting were the Chairman, the 
proposer of the Hon. Auditors, the Mayor of somewhere inviting the Association to hold the 
Conference there next year and a mover of a vote of thanks to something or other. It makes 
you wonder. After all the past year has not been entirely without interest to librarians. There 
are some, we know, who are heartily sick of the sound of the word Roberts but is there no one 
sufficiently moved to express an opinion on the recommendations contained in the report of 
the Roberts Committee ? It is simply astounding that there was not one motion on the agenda 
on any aspect of that report. At the time that the agenda was prepared, it was not known 
that there would be a general election immediately after the conference but surely it is important 
that the profession as a whole should manifest its view of the recommendations of the committee 
so that the government could prepare legislation which would have our support. Only one of 
the major political parties has announced in its manifesto to the electorate that legislation 
will be introduced in a new Parliament to improve the public library service but of course no 
details of its proposals have been given. We must know that there is no end to the possible 
stupidities which could be incorporated into an Act—unless all the bodies concerned impress 
on the Minister the confirmed opinion of their members. The Association of Municipal Cor- 
porations and the County Councils Association have not been slow in making their views 
known. The Library Association Council presented evidence to the Committee which enjoyed 
(sic) the support of the membership but it cannot be said that the recommendations have the 
same support. But does anybody care? Apparently not. We shall grumble when new legis- 
lation is presented and then spend the rest of our lives blaming “them”. Is it any wonder that 
in the words of a London Town Clerk, “librarianship is a depressed profession ’’ ? Which 
leads us nicely to that other apparently unimportant event of the past year. 


We write of that infamous award. At the time there was much talk of protests and what 
have you, but judging from the remarks of the editor of the Library Assistant the Association of 
Assistant Librarians did not, and now seemingly does not, consider the matter of any consequence 
and is prepared to leave it in the hands of the L.A. Council representatives to the Staff side of 
the National Joint Council. No one thinks it important to tell the Council that a large group 
of librarians do not approve of special awards and gradings and that the employers are also 
opposed to such proposals. The reticence of the Staff side to press for an award should not 
be taken as an example of the allegedly poor relations between the two bodies but as an 
indication that they do not think of the whole affair as a desirable achievement likely to be in 
the best interests of the staff in the long run. And when we see what was achieved, how right 
they were. 


Do not construe this as an attack on the A.A.L. of which we are proud to be members. 
However in the past that association would have made known that it could not sit back and 
condone a salary award which has reduced the profession to one of grade I posts. The young 
members should state their opinion of this award and instruct the L.A. Council on the action 
they must take in the new negotiations. The A.G.M. would have been a good place to have 
done this. Organisations which are not opposed soon think there is nothing but approval of 
their behaviour. 


We have noted with pleasure that there are some members who are not happy about the 
proposals for the Headquarters. It is a pity that none of these critics took the chance of saying 
so at the A.G.M. It is important to all members that a building of contemporary distinction 
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be constructed as our new H.Q. Confidence that this will be achieved is not heightened by 
what little the members know of the proposals, nor by the assurance we have been given by 
the Establishment that the members will be given a chance to examine the plans, and that no 
decision will be made until the views of members have been sought. In fact decisions have 
already been made without such approval of the members being sought : architects have been 
appointed. Surely it will be a bit late in the day to seek the views of the members when the 
plans have been drawn up? We are not necessarily disputing the wisdom of the L.A. Council 
but its tactics. It must be said that it is not the members of the Council who will have to live 
with the new building but the young members. They should have had, and should still have 
a larger share in the general proposals. Obviously the details of design and construction must 
be left in the hands of a sub-committee but is it enough that the plans will be displayed in 
Chaucer House before the contract is signed ? We think not. 


One thing is abundantly clear from this last conference : the Annual General Meeting 
should not be held outside one of the three or four major cities of the country, London, Bir- 
mingham, Manchester, Liverpool, Sheffield. Torquay and Scarborough are suitable enough 
for conferences for delegates whose expenses are paid and where there are a sufficient number 
of hotels, but for the ordinary member it is too isolated. It is too far to visit for the day if you 
live more than fifty miles away and for many of those who could find the time to go overnight 
or stay for a few days, the expense of travelling is prohibitive. The major towns are at least 
accessible and the number of members working in the vicinity is much greater. A.G.M.s in 
these places would be attended by a much more representative selection of members than are 
drawn at the moment. 


This has been a critical editorial. Criticism was needed, for rights of members will go by 
default unless used, and our Annual General Meeting should be the occasion for praising the 
Council for its positive achievements, criticising it for its errors and indicating the activities 
which it is considered should be pursued in the following year. None of these things was done 
at Torquay after one of the most exciting years in the history of British librarianship. Nothing 
was said which was newsworthy : nothing which could have helped to put ourselves before the 
public: nothing which has encouraged or challenged our Council. No wonder we are underpaid ! 


* * * * * 


Enough of these gloomy matters. The summer has brought much good news and there 
have been frequent indications that libraries of all kinds are improving and that some few are 
flourishing. Most librarians have a special place in their hearts for Mr. John O’Leary. He is 
a brilliant librarian as anyone who has been to Dagenham can see—are there ary librarians 
who have not visited Dagenham ? He is of course an outsider ; we use the term in admiration ; 
most people do not take kindly to the truth and John O’Leary has never been backward in 
stating what he thinks without being daunted by the susceptibilities of others. He has been 
an outspoken critic of the Library Association on a number of occasions. He has forthright 
opinions on fines, buildings, library education, gradings, binderies, committees and local 
history. He writes pungent prose and is we gather a tartar to work for! The record of his 
achievements at Dagenham, Thirty years of Libraries in Dagenham, 1929-1959, is a splendid 
account of the development of a library service which should be studied by us all. 


* * * * * 


Readers will observe from the following pages that Mr. Jack Dove has provided us with 
a detailed and lively account of the bulk of the proceedings at the Torquay conference. Our 
Memorabilia correspondent has also included one or two short comments in his column. Any 
divergence in the views expressed by these gentlemen is matter purely of their personal opinions, 
and neither one claims to put forward the official editorial viewpoints of this journal. 
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The Annual Conference of the Library Association 


Torquay 1959 
By Jack Dove, F.L.A., F.R.C.O., A.R.C.M., Borough Librarian and Curator, Hove 
WATER restriction notices all over the Queen of the English southern riviera greeted delegates 


to the Annual Conference which opened in a blaze of sunshine and a blaze of glory. 
The exhibition, as varied as ever and possibly a little more colourful, was opened by the 


President, Lord Attlee, in the spacious Town Hall on 21st September. It needed a few well- 


chosen words to launch the proceedings, a laconic characteristic to which the President referred 
on the following day. Photographs of libraries in the south-west, a welcome addition, suffered 
through lack of place names and there seemed a reluctance to give them later when coloured 
slides were shown. I don’t know why. 

It fell to Professor Irwin to present Lord Attlee to the Conference and to invest him with 
his badge of office. We came to know much of Professor Irwin’s calm and poise in 1958 at 
Brighton and here he was again, completely in control of the situation, not one whit abashed 
by having beside him a former Prime Minister of Great Britain. A gentle, kindly reference to 
Lady Attlee who was prevented from attending owing to a car accident and the investiture 
was over. The Mayor, Alderman Haarer, made his welcome in a few crisp words, referring 
to a peer—title as yet unknown—who was also in Torquay completing his memoirs, viz. that 
old campaigner Herbert Morrison. The overseas visitors were greeted en bloc and due acknow- 
ledgment paid by Mr. Vosper of Kansas City. 

Thereafter, a short ceremony which was touching by its very simplicity. An Honorary 
Fellowship of the Association, Mr. Berwick Sayers rightly stated, was not lightly conferred 
on anyone. The Council had decided, however, that two persons had been so faithful, devoted 
and industrious in the cause of Librarianship, that they should receive the Honorary Fellowship 
today. So we saw J. D. Stewart, better known as Jimmy, member of the L.A. since 1906, and 
Chairman of Council three times, receive his degree and acknowledge it simply yet movingly. 
He was followed by Percy S. J. Welsford. An unobtrusive, self-effacing man, said Berwick 
Sayers, who had never missed a Council meeting in go years, and who acknowledged his degree 
with modesty and sincerity, paying a most creditable tribute to the Association’s staff, for 
their constant help and loyalty. 

W. B. Paton, Honorary Secretary, introduced Welsford’s successor H. D. Barry, remarking 
he had come from the British Dental Association possibly because he had tired of the dentist’s 
chair. Already, he had shown his teeth—and they were not false! Eileen Colwell presented 
Philippa Pearce who received the Carnegie Medal for her children’s story ““Tom’s midnight 
garden”. Here was a young authoress, smart, nervous, with not a sign of modesty but witha 
legitimate pride, facing an audience of 1,400 strong in the knowledge that she had now joined 
a small but distinguished number of writers who had been similarly honoured, headed by 
Walter De La Mare. 

The response for the essay prize had been so poor that the Hon. Secretary announced no 
award on this occasion. He appealed to Librarians to encourage their staffs to make submissions 
and not to leave it to chance. 

Preliminaries over, we turned to Lord Attlee, and what a brilliant Presidential Address 
we had. Now a statement of fact, now a reminiscence, now an aside—and all punctuated 
with flashes of humour and pertinent quotation. He referred to himself as an unskilled President 
and an inveterate reader and straightway looked back 40 years when he was Mayor of Stepney 
and an ex-officio member of the Library Committee there. In that year of grace 1g1g—a 
momentous year for English and Welsh libraries—he was instrumental in raising the Stepney 
Library Rate from 1d to 6d in the pound. Since then, he had served on the House of Commons 
Library Committee and was now on that Committee for the Upper House. Did Librarians 
write about library Committee members and vice versa, he asked ? Without doubt, a book 
could be written. 

In any library, he believed that accessioning outpaced the shelving and the problem 
of private bookowner as well as librarian was what to discard. His own problem in this direction 
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was particularly acute when he moved from No. 10 Downing Street to his country cottage. 
That was when he found Stalin and Christ side by side on the floor! 

Reading, he contended, was a preparation for life and the influence of books read or 
viewed when young was inestimable. He loved to browse and owed much of his knowledge 
of History to the “Illustrated London News” and “Punch’’. Now, at his age, he could say, 
unblushingly, that he knew nothing and never will know anything about so many modern 
subjects, largely due to the mass of paper which flows from the printing presses. A politician, 
in any case, knows much about most things but little about one thing. 

Lord Attlee went on to say that, at an early age, he had read Ruskin and William Morris 


and that one’s work was illuminated by what one had read. Nor did his reading confine itself 


to the classics. He derived great enjoyment from detective stories and in particular, from the 
way Freeman Wills Crofts (who died recently in Worthing) worked out his plots. Fortunately, 
he had a good memory and it was an invaluable possession. (Just as valuable for librarians 
as politicians, methinks). In times of stress, especially in 1940 when the outlook was so bleak, 
he spent many hours quoting to himself from literature he loved, and ruminating over places 
he had visited. To illustrate the point, he quoted from Byron’s “Don Juan”’ : 
‘“*The isles of Greece, the isles of Greece ! 
Where burning Sappho loved and sung, 
Where grew the arts of war and peace 
Where Delos rose and Phoebus sprung ! 
Eternal summer gilds them yet 
But all except their sun is set. 
The mountains look on Marathon— 
And Marathon looks on the sea : 
And musing there an hour alone 
I dreamed that Greece might still be free”’ 
And again, from “Samson Agonistes” : 
“Oh how comely it is, and how reviving 
To the spirits of just men long oppressed, 
When God into the hands of their deliverer puts invincible might 
To quell the mighty earth, the oppressor, 
The brute and boisterous force of violent men. . . 
While, with winged expedition 
Swift as the lightning glance, he executes 
His errand on the wicked, who, surprised, 
Lose their defence, distracted and amazed.”’ 
This last quotation he recalled after a successful raid by the R.A.F. on the Nazi S.S. Head- 
quarters, a chink of light and a ray of hope in a dismal year. It was at this time too, when sorely 
oppressed with worries of state, that he would go into his local library and discover the unusual 
and unexpected turn of phrase. 

The President counselled the would-be speaker to beware of the happy thought and if he 
indulged in quotation, to quote correctly. A librarian was of help to know where to look for 
what one wanted, and to advise on what to read and what to reject. Probably here, the President 
had in mind Kingsley’s words—*‘Consider, except a living man there is nothing more wonderful 
than a book! A messenger to us from the dead ; from human souls whom we never saw, who 
lived perhaps thousands of miles away and yet these words in those little sheets of paper speak 
to us, amuse us, terrify us, teach us, comfort us, open their hearts to us as brothers.”’ 

Skipping, too, was an art acquired by many, or what they chose to call “getting to the 
heart of the matter’. 

The President in conclusion, took stock of himself. He was, he said, notoriously laconic, 
he could think for himself but as his housemaster had once written, he was so self-opinionated. 
He posed the question—Do the young of today read as he and his generation read 60 years 
ago, beset, as they are, with so many counter attractions ? 

Thus ended some fugitive thoughts of a reader, a Presidential address made memorable 
by such an ease of delivery and an apt choice of phrase. 
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A break for lunch and back to hear Professor Lancelot Hogben on the “Past, present and 
1 or future of the written word’’. Miss Colwell again displayed her fluency, as she had in the morning, 
: and her abilities as a chairman for Hogben, a man not entirely of this world, were readily 
say, apparent. This was the scientific approach to writing, writing material and modern means of 
lern reproduction, from author and professor of medical statistics at Birmingham University. Taking 
ian, up his story long before Christ, he covered the Sumerian records, paper from China, block 
printing and water colour, the Renaissance painters and their use of oil pigment, the advent 
ris of steam power, the telegram and postal means of communication and the advent of photo- 
self graphy. He asked the questions : i. Can other forms of communication oust the printed page : 
the ii. Can the successful exploitation of the means at our disposal diminish the demand for the 
ely, printed page : iii. and how can we disperse over a wide field, the knowledge at our disposal 
ans by mechanical means. 

ak, This was an erudite address which only provoked four speakers. Councillor B. Haydn 
ces (Morley, Yorks) was witheringly disposed of and deservedly so—for the speaker could not 
follow his question nor could we—but I felt that L. J. Mitchell (Londonderry) had a most 
important point which was dismissed with an unnecessary condescension. He wanted to know 
if literacy and understanding necessarily went together, and wondered if knowledge was being 
given differently to two classes of people, the clever and the non-clever. Hogben believed 
that being able to read and understand surely go together. I certainly do not. Alderman 
Lawder (Stepney) was concerned about a second universal language whilst a speaker from the 
Government Telecommunication Centre elicited the information that the Soviets have a com- 
plete abstracting service from journals all over the world, with only a two months delay in 
publication. Hogben believed an automatic translating machine was not difficult to construct 
if you stuck to non-ambiguous and simple phrases but re-asserted the need for a second world 
wide language. Tough meat, all this. 

Later in the day—not much later—I heard two enterprising younger members of the 
profession speak with decisiveness and interest on County and Municipal Libraries. Marian 
Wilden-Hart, who revels in contentiousness, and who, as a rolling stone in her comparatively 
few years in librarianship has accumulated no moss but plenty of verve (mainly London verve), 
threw convention to the wind and disturbed Miss Paulin (Herts C.C.) a little because her paper 
differed from the synopsis. County Libraries needed a positive book selection policy, she 
asserted, with adequate bibliographical resources not locked up in study rooms. She believed 
more basic reference material should be available in strategic points in the county areas, not 
only at H.Q. with which Henry Wilson (East Sussex) disagreed mainly on grounds of cost. 
A minimum number of records with maximum efficiency, she went on. County Libraries 
are bursting with energy after only 40 years existence whilst municipal libraries are tired and 
y worn-out, tied to outworn buildings and their branches paralysed in their isolation. What, 

then, did she think of municipal librarians, she was asked—a question she rightly evaded. 
The County Librarian and his senior staff should be more mobile and tour their libraries as 
frequently as they could, on the lines of Monty’s caravan. Gordon Bearman (Chichester) 
mt disapproved of this idea as in his view, it would destroy regionalisation with its delegated 

powers. Perhaps Miss Wilden Hart expected this ? Deputy County Librarians she dubbed as 
obsolete and deputy borough librarians as foremen in her précis, but she did not refer to this in 
her paper nor was she questioned on it. Perhaps some deputies will. 

C. H. Ray, late of the luxurious branch library at Horsham and now at Lindsey and 
Holland County Library, had a more difficult assignment in trying to draw a verbal picture 
of the Horsham library, intelligible to librarians and local authority representatives alike. 
The provision of a branch library, he said, is a prudent investment in a property which will 
reduce unit costs and increase goodwill. He wanted a better social status for a library which 
; could be achieved by an attractive building, used by all kinds of cultural societies and by a 
librarian who set out to make as many personal contacts as possible. K. J. Lace (Essex C.C.) 
emphasised the vital necessity for an adequate site, which, difficult though it might be to 
acquire, was worth the extra cost if its position was right. S. G. Berriman (Middlesex C.C.) 
made an agreeable chairman and wished the two speakers every possible success in the future, 
a sentiment heartily endorsed by the audience. 
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The most engaging topic of the moment is the Roberts report. It is on everyone’s lips ; 
even the comedian at the variety on the Monday evening knew of it! What would Sir Sidney 
Roberts say ? Those of us who had attended the London and Home Counties Conference 
five months ago, were puzzled and apprehensive, for there, it was a damp squib. Not so this 
time. Sir Sidney was at his scintillating best and we had a thoroughly enjoyable two hours. 
Bill Paton (Hon. Secretary) is a Chairman who chooses his words with care and in this respect, 
Sir Sidney was fortunate, as he readily admitted when he offered thanks with welcome relief, 
for the brevity of his introduction. Perhaps the Johnsonian celebrations at Birmingham and 
Lichfield had electrified him? Whatever the cause, he was brilliant. 

The Roberts report was a modest report with something to be modest about ; or, a mouse 
of a report from a mountain of evidence. He re-stated the terms of reference and opened his 
argument by reminding us of the guiding motives, i. untrammelled local control and ii. the 
existence of large units with the possible absorption of smaller areas. The dynamism of the 
smaller libraries group was to be praised but their position was unstable. A library had an 
essential local quality. Did anyone present expect libraries in every town to be as uniform as 
Woolworths or Boots? Libraries should be a statutory provision by the Minister of Education 
and library committees should be independent, all of them reporting direct to their local 
authorities. He felt that smaller libraries could benefit from a county’s services because of the 
latter’s book expenditure and comprehensive stock. But county libraries must have adequate 
funds and stock. Hence there were no proposals for a sudden change. There was a period of 
grace of 3 years after any legislation and after this, the counties had to submit schemes, on 
which independent authorities could state any dissatisfaction and appeal to the Minister. 

Some might criticise the report and had, in fact, done so because of insufficient reference 
to the relationship between public libraries and other libraries. He reminded his audience 
that evidence had been given by A.S.L.1.B. and D.S.1.R., and defects in reference services, 
especially of county libraries, had been confirmed thereby. Marian Wilden Hart must have 
taken heart from this. 

Co-operation between libraries of various types, he thought, could best be achieved by 
librarians getting together in any particular locality, rather than by government decree. 

All this was hardly unfamiliar but it was given to us in such a decisive and eloquent manner 
as to recall that we were listening to a Doctor of Law, a Fellow of the Royal Society of Literature, 
author and critic. So we were happy when he turned to the tools of our trade. Casual recreation 
was a public need and it wasa duty of public libraries to supply it. The line between the so-called 
classics and other books was an exceedingly wavy one and how many Miss Jenkins’ were there 
on library committees, more often than not co-opted, who would try to dictate. One man’s 
rubbish was another man’s delight. He believed in the inevitable gradualness of improvement 
in reading taste, with a librarian’s help. All play and no work make Jack a Teddy boy. Ah! 
moderation in all things. 

The discussion was brisk and fruitful, after the opening bat—a Tyke too! Councillor 
Slade (Bridlington)—with whom Bill Paton showed exceeding patience, called the Roberts 
Committee a packed jury, Sir Sidney a seper salesman, the 3 year period of grace merely a 
stay of execution and the report merely a means of forcing smaller libraries to county councils. 
An opening bat should never open his shoulders and as was to be expected, Sir Sidney quickly 
shattered his stumps. “Am I unfit to plead”? he asked. Bridlington was left to smart at not 
having produced a single original thought, despite several similes like a spinning ball on the 
upper edge. Councillor Clark of Tottenham was unnecessarily fearful of the Minister of 
Education and the powers of inspectors. Probably, by inference, he deemed inspection inevitable 
despite the Roberts report statement that no system of formal inspection was envisaged. Why 
such alarm, asked Sir Sidney, at the spectre of an inspectorate ? Alderman Lipson (Cheltenham) 
called Sir Sidney the best friend of the library service in this country and was sure the report 
would produce a more efficient service. He had already used it to extract more money from 
an unwilling Finance Committee. Alderman Dr. Walsh (Scarborough) considered it a valuable 
document but wondered why there was no compulsion on county authorities. Alderman 
Lawder (Stepney) thought there was a danger of librarianship becoming more “‘professionalised”’ 
thereby losing that intimate touch with books themselves. H. G. T. Christopher (Penge) 
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NELSON 


Entertainment 


in Russia 
FAUBION BOWERS 


‘Since Mr. Bowers has an inquiring mind and 
apparently inexhaustible energy, his book is 
packed with interesting and enlightening 
material. His reluctance to draw a firm con- 
clusion represents the happy combination of 
receptivity and detachment that arouses con- 
fidence in what he says.’—The New York Times 
60 half-tone illustrations. 42s 


Anne Bronte 


WINIFRED GERIN 


‘Without doubt the definitive, 368 page 
biography’—Phyllis Bentley. ‘This absorbing 
and authoritative biography’ — The Times. 
Much new material is brought to light, so that 
Anne emerges as a rounded, vital personality. 
32 half-tone plates. 


Dwarf Bulbs for the 
Rock Garden 


E. B. ANDERSON 


A worthy companion volume to The Cream of 
Alpines, Modern Shrubs, Modern Rhododendrons 
and The Tranquil Gardener. It treats explicitly 
and lucidly of an important but hitherto neg- 
lected aspect of rock gardening, with invaluable 
lists of recommended bulbs. 4 colour plates 
from photographs by the author. 
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A History of 
Dutch Life and Art 


J. J. M. TIMMERS 


The most comprehensive survey of its kind 
yet to appear, delineating the development of 
Dutch life, domestic, artistic, literary and 
scientific, from prehistoric times down to the 
present day. 580 magnificent photographs, one 
full-colour map and a comprehensive index. 


70s 


Pope John XXIII 


ANDREA LAZZARINI 


“The book forms an excellent summary of the 
life of the Holy Father up to the day of his 
first broadcast as Pope, and ends with some 
engaging personal anecdotes, detailed notes, 
bibliographical information and a set of well 
chosen photographs.’—Universe 25 half-tone 
plates. 12s 6d 


The 
Revised Standard 
Version of the 
Holy Bible 


WITH THE APOCRYPHA 


This is the first edition of the RSV to incorpor- 
ate the Apocrypha which has been available 
47s 6d 


separately (18s) since 1958. 
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staked his all on legislation irrespective of criticisms or counter proposals by the smaller libraries 
group or any other body. If smaller authorities would not try to reach a minimum standard, 
they deserved to lose their powers. So should county councils and county boroughs if they, 
too, made no effort. LJ. Mitchell (Londonderry) did not fear inspection, his library committee 
was not a sub-committee of the Education committee and he reckoned the Roberts report 
was stale news compared with Northern Ireland’s prognostications. Mrs. Daniels (Rothwell) 
thanked Sir Sidney for the report which was valuable to her with so many difficulties regarding 
£ s. d. whilst Alderman Mrs. Freel (Barrow) decided that if money was not forthcoming, it 
were best to launch a begging campaign. It takes all sorts to make a world! I cannot believe 
that plate-layers and welders are so generous, or is it trade union organised? Alderman 
Dr. Toms (St. Albans) drew attention to 4,000 Herts. C.C. readers who used her town library 
at no direct cost to themselves and that her ancient city was jealous of its library service which 
spent more money per head than the county authority. With her, Sir Sidney had every sympathy. 
L. E. Taylor (Bilston) thought we were losing our perspective. He accused local authority 
representatives of creating the very conditions which had called for an investigation and K. J. 
Lace (Essex C.C.) agreed with him. It was because the library service was bad, that the Roberts 
Committee had been formed. His sympathies were with county authorities who had only 
operated library services for 40 years, during which time there had been two world wars. Cold 
comfort this and no excuse for deficiencies. 

From a vigorous morning to a depressing afternoon. The A.G.M. was all over in 15 
minutes—a mere formality —smartly conducted by a smart L. R. McColvin. The A.A.L. 
session followed and what a poor affair. The weather, suggested the Chairman? Perhaps it 
did affect the attendance, but it was lifeless. Harold Smith, with largesse written all over him 
—Westminster, Manchester, Kensington, Surrey Co. Library—spoke too fast, the microphones 
were badly adjusted and what sound there was pursued patterns of crazy triangles in a large, 
lofty hall with bad acoustic properties. I heard well enough to decipher a debunking of extension 
activities ; an opinion that two library schools, one in the Regent Street Polytechnic and one 
in Manchester would be sufficient ; a view that the Kenyon and McColvin reports were good 
and Roberts bad. Even its mean size offended, though brevity with clarity is difficult to achieve 
at any time—not least with votes of thanks ! The A.M.C. came in for severe criticism, justifiably 
so, for its report on “‘Roberts’’ and the B.M. was sadly contrasted with the Library of Congress 
and the Lenin Library. A mere £50,000 would remedy its shortcomings we were told. Speedier 
communication between the B.M. and key libraries ; recruitment of staff to be open to Chartered 
Librarians with more professional appointees : longer hours of opening and a simpler registration 
procedure ; a department of Reference and Bibliography responsible for a periodicals indexing 
service ; and an immediate building programme. Only eight speakers took part in the dis- 
cussion (five of them librarians) which was a long time getting under way and not in keeping 
with A.A.L. traditions. Telex was advocated by L. E. Ardern (Manchester College of Tech- 
nology) and L. E. Taylor (Bilston) wanted students to be allowed the use of textbooks in exams, 
as well as a general assessment of ability, not just an exam result. I was stirred by a young 
chap, E. Brandreth, from Plymouth and ‘previously of the Devon County Library. Grants 
for attendance at library school, he said, could not be obtained from the County Education 
Authority. E. J. Coombe (Devon C.C.) was stirred to reply owing to the topographical incidence 
of the conference and could point to two students who had received grants. One in 1950, who 
had £150 and one in 1952! What has happened in the seven years since? I would like to 
know how many staff in the Devon County Libraries are eligible for grants, how many have 
applied for them and how they have been treated and when I talk of grants, I do not mean 
a pittance but a financial sum which will take care of training school fees, text books, travelling 
if any and subsistence, for students have to live during the period of absence! What is the use 
of anyone of us advocating library schools as the best form of training, as undoubtedly they 
are, if students cannot get adequate financial assistance during their training period ? Alderman 
Stott, in the final paper, urged generous awards for students attending library schools and 
what happened in Plymouth was a model for any other authority which may be failing in its 
duty. And that duty lies with the Education Committee, whether in a County Council or a 
County Borough Council. As the Alderman said, it is useful as a library committee chairman, 
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to serve on the university awards and education committees. Libraries under the Ministry of 
Education says the Roberts report! This is a subject demanding further and urgent investigation, 
especially when I hear of students having to pay their own fees. 

William Tynemouth treated us to a hard-hitting, objective paper on statistics on Thursday, 
punctuated throughout with humorous brilliance and a sly cheekiness. What could look more 
drab on paper than a title dealing with costs and figures ? But there was nothing like that here 
and the Past President of the A.A.L. had his audience reeling from his first sentence. “Annual 
torrents of tabulated tripe’? he called them. ‘Much ado about practically nothing’’, with 
Annual Reports in mind. Keeping statistics was desirable but they should not interfere with 
essential work. Issues, a pet with almost every librarian, were a record of the manual work done, 
but were in no way evaluative. Reference issue figures were useless and the number of seats 
occupied at peak periods was the commendable kind of factor to use. We were told that in the 
June 1959 issue of ‘“‘Local Government Finance”’, notice was given of the establishment of a 
working party on library statistics. He pleaded for co-operation with Municipal Treasurers 
and Accountants in producing worthwhile formulae for statistical returns. They for their 
part, knew plenty about figures and little about libraries : we were aware of our needs—or 
he hoped we were—but were amateurs at figures. He wanted to see i. the Library Association 
revise the terms of reference of its working party on the subject ; (ii) the Ministry of Education 
appoint a representative on the working party and (iii) accurate returns made by all authorities 
to their Association. The indolent and independent who refused to co-operate should be dealt 
with firmly. I couldn’t agree with him more. 

There was a fair discussion, with the usual froth-blowing, but some sound comment. 
J. F. W. Bryon (Eccles) viewed the misuse of statistics by others as dangerous whilst T. E. 
Callander (Croydon) and W. R. McLellan (Tottenham) emphasised that statistics were 
precision instruments for the use of those who are responsible for management. The latter 
was critical of figures produced by Treasurers and Accountants, as was the speaker, and the 
attempt to hammer out a mutually satisfactory basis was sadly overdue and now, particularly 
urgent. H. Ward (Stepney) stressed that figures should always be used honestly and not for 
manipulation, and he would like to see an agreed percentage increase in the cost of books 
stated by the Booksellers and Library Associations prior to the time for the preparation of 
annual estimates. R. Vann (Redditch) advocated the abolition of statistics as no professional 
body concerned with education counted heads. Don’t they, said I to myself, said 1? What 
about teachers’ salaries? W. R. McLelland (Leicester) emphasised that the speaker was 
not against statistics but the method of their interpretation. A word about the chairmanship. 
Miss Paulin (Herts. C.C ) officiated and what a pleasant, direct chairman she is. 

Miss F. E. Cook (Lancs. C.C.) in her paper said that in county libraries lay the future of 
the public library service. I found it impossible to align this statement with the case as she 
put it. County libraries have run on shoe strings for too long : shocking accommodation with 
nothing to induce good people into their employment. She criticised regional bureaux as 
cumbersome and expensive establishments, and thought the library schools had poor locations, 
insufficient staff and not enough facilities. Her chief complaint was the library committee 
still being a sub-committee of the education committee, with all its implications. I have 
sympathy here, but not all Directors of Education are as unsympathetic and dictatorial as 
she made out and I believe she over-stated her case. J. F. W. Bryon (Eccles) asked about 
delegation and probably derived some comfort from Miss Cook’s belief in greater responsibility 
for regional branch librarians and local committees. H. C. Wilson (East Sussex) had experienced 
no difficulties in dealings with his committee over a long period which, although a sub-committee, 
had a free hand. Alderman Mrs. H. Cobbett (Surrey C.C.) thought Miss Cook had done the 
county library movement a dis-service but Alderman Brownbill, a Lancashire County Alderman, 
member of the county library sub-committee and Chairman of the Accrington Borough Library 
Committee, stated decisively that, as recommended in the Roberts report, county authorities 
must establish independent, statutory library committees with their own chief officers. There 
were too many chips on the shoulder for my liking ! 

The concluding session, chaired by F. G. B. Hutchings (Leeds) brought the conference 
to an end on an exceedingly high note. Alderman F. J. Stott, Chairman of the Plymouth 
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Libraries Committee for seven years, proved himself more than equal to the occasion and gave 
a carefully constructed paper on the place of the public library in society. Here was a sincere 
man, who admitted to having become a library enthusiast and he provided us with ample 
evidence of his enthusiasm. How could Plymouth fail to be such an outstanding modern 
library service with such an inspired and inspiring leader ? I liked his down to earth approach. 
A full life was not to be determined by what we earned and a man who could speak of nothing 
else but his vocation was only half alive. He suffered—and so did the community in which he 
followed his vocation. The challenge to the present day library was the increased amount 
of leisure time. As John Haiste (Rugby) said in the discussion, this was no new problem— 
though it has grown—but it was a new approach. A readership survey in Plymouth, Alderman 
Stott went on, had revealed 60,000 regular library users from a population of 220,000. 33} 
million hours were spent by children at school, at a cost of £2m. per annum. There were 
364m. hours per annum spent reading by the 60,000 Plymouth folk. Of these 36$m. hours, 
214m. hours were spent on recreative fare and 15m. on self-sought educative books. The 
library service cost £80,000 per year ! 

Alderman Stott believed that the Roberts report did not reflect the modern stituation 
created by conditions of work, education and leisure. The terms of reference were too narrow. 
Looking ahead, he wanted to see adequate collections of books for parents to read to their 
children : newspaper rooms abolished entirely : visits to libraries by schoolchildren all through 
their school careers : displays on the various aspects of the library service outside the confines 
of the buildings, in factories, agricultural and horticultural shows and the like. The library 
could serve all men and it must be brought home to everyman, as quickly and efficiently as 
possible. He begged local authority representatives particularly, to return with a new missionary 
zeal, and reminded them that if the Library Committee was a Cinderella Committee, it was the 
fault of the Chairman or the Librarian, who might not want to be disturbed. 


G. A. Carter (Warrington) quoted staggering figures for T.V. licence holders in his area. 
6,000 in 1952 had now risen to 40,000. He estimated a national income from television of 
£250m., money which had been found at whatever the cost. The library service cost £ 12m. p.a. 
What did Bill Tynemouth think? J. Haiste (Rugby) asked why we should worry ourselves 
about the missing 60°, which earned him the title of defeatist. Councillor A. P. Wells (Redditch) 
asked if a newsroom had a cultural value, to which Alderman Stott rejoined that if certain 
newspapers had to be taken, put them in the Reference Libraries. Let the Welfare Services 
run them if necessary. Separate newsrooms. Never! L. G. Lovell (Rotherham) drew attention 
to the shortage of children’s librarians and urged a new national scheme of training for pro- 
fessional staff to be drawn up by the employers, education authorities and members of the 
library profession. I have noticed that no less than ten local authorities are at present adver- 
tising for Junior Librarians with, I gather, little or no success. D. Hay (Whitehaven) quoted a 
yearly loss in reader membership of 25%. Councillor T. R. Davies (Swansea) asked the Library 
Association to consider the holding of a Conference Session specially for local authority repre- 
sentatives so that they could discuss pertinent matters, especially library buildings, conditions 
of service and salaries. R. D. Rates (Lewisham) thought this Conference had displayed a 
much happier officer/chairman relationship and thanked Alderman Stott for his obvious 
forthrightness and sympathy with our problems. 


The chairman, in his usual eloquent way, and with an aptitude for simile, remarked 
that we were trying to play a 2oth century tune on a 1gth century instrument. Nevertheless, 
it had been a paper in which conviction was coupled with understanding and in his view, it 
ended one of the best conferences he could remember. 

I have said nothing about the annual lecture nor the annual dinner, the latter proving 
again, that some of the best after-dinner speeches come from our own ranks, this time by 
P. S. J. Welsford and J. Bebbington (Sheffield). I thought it was a particularly considerate 
gesture to have our ex-secretary in the chair, as the President had been summoned abroad. 
Nor have I said anything about Plymouth, so conveniently near. But what is there to say ? 
That bundle of propagandising energy, W. Best Harris, takes good care of Plymouth’s publicity— 
and so would I, if I had so much to shout about ! ! 
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LIBRARY LIGHTING 


NOTTING HILL LIBRARY BY COURTESY OF THE ‘ON 1 


Because of the character of the work to be carried out in libraries, the type 
of lighting should be of the very best; for this purpose the best type is that which 
is glareless, shadowless and evenly diffused throughout, thus enabling readers in 
every corner of the library to read all kinds and sizes of books and of type with 
ease and comfort. 

G.V.D. are experts at supplying this form of lighting and in doing so very 
effectively and economically. 

The accompanying illustration will show how magnificent this form of 
lighting is, and it should be noted that the photograph was taken by the light of 
our fittings only. 

Among other libraries that we have lighted may be mentioned the Hastings, 
Finsbury, Llandudno and Liskeard Public Libraries, as well as schools, colleges, 
churches, banks, offices, stores, hotels, restaurants, and hospitals in ail parts of 
the country, and of course, innumerable private homes. 


For further particulars, please apply to :— 


G.V.D. ILLUMINATORS 


29b Torrington Square, London, W.C.1 
Telephone: MUSeum 1857 
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The Swedish Library Tour 
By K. C. Harrison, M.B.E., F.L.A. 


WE touched down at Kastrup right on time—2.10 a.m. on Sunday 23rd August, and by air- 
port bus and taxi we eventually found the hotel that was to shelter us for a few fleeting hours. 
En route we discovered that Copenhagen apparently never goes to sleep for, even at that hour, 
the city was still bright with neon, its roads busy with fleeting automobiles and its pavements 
full of sauntering people. If we needed further evidence of the city’s sleeplessness, we were 
soon to get it, for the hotel had a courtyard, and this gave sanctuary to a group of Danes who 
spent the rest of the night arguing in friendly, but noisy fashion. 

The morning brought Miss Carin Sjéblom, of the Malmé City Library, to the hotel, and 
she guided us, swiftly and charmingly, to the quayside where we boarded the Malmé boat. 
One look at the Oresund and we put away all our anti-seasick tablets, for the channel was 
really like a millpond. English breakfast was provided on the boat and even as we folded our 
napkins the ship pulled gently into Malmé harbour and we were in Sweden. 

In no time at all we were whisked to our hotel, and whisked out again to visit the Central 
Library. Here we were graciously welcomed by Miss Ingeborg Heintze, the city librarian, 
and her senior staff, all of whom had generously given up their Sunday to greet us. At Malmé 
the central library is contained in an old building which was once a musum, and its exterior 
gives no clue to the stylish layout inside. The counter is in the entrace hall, and the lending 
library has a gallery all the way round. Offices and administration are in rooms leading off 
from the galleries. There is a separate technical and commercial department, a fine lecture 
hall and a small music room. In the latter, students can listen to gramophone records through 
headphones. Comfortably seated at a desk you plug in and adjust the volume to your own 
liking. But don’t ask to borrow a record because you can’t! 

The children’s library was a beauty, obviously cared for by a keen and devoted staff. 
Gay decorations and murals gave the place a touch of Wonderland, but this wasn’t all. Special 
provision is made for the story hour. The children queue up at story hour time and the first 
in the queue has the honour of giving a magic knock on the wall. As the child knocks, a section 
of the shelving slides quietly along to reveal a hole in the wall. Through this the children scamper, 
eager to have the best seats in the rather cavernous story hour room. After the story, when the 
lights are dimmed, the children crane their necks to look up at the ceiling, which twinkles 
with the heavenly constellations. 

We couldn’t have had a better welcome to Sweden than that afforded to us by Malmé, 
for Miss Heintze is a born hostess, dispensing her favours equally and making all feel at home. 

That evening a tramride took us to Limhamn Branch, a new service-point housed, as so 
many Swedish branch libraries are, in the Folket Hus, a co-operative apartment block. Here 
we were welcomed by a local member of the library board, as proud as Punch of his branch, 
as he had every reason to be. 

Next morning we visited the shipbuilding firm of Kockums, where the shipyards are 
dominated by a new 14-storey office block. A rather temperamental lift took us to the 12th 
floor where we found the library, presided over by Mr. Helge Persson and a small staff. As 
in most special libraries, there wasn’t much to see, as the library is geared to produce results. 
It was obvious from Mr. Persson’s talk that it does so. 

Our next visit was to Malmé’s largest filial, the South Branch. Here branch librarian 
Erik Rosberg, whose office incidentally was quite palatial, has a stock of 53,000 books and 
achieves an annual issue of over 266,000. This is quite large by Swedish standards for most 
of the branches we subsequently saw issued only 100,000 to 150,000 per annum. This branch 
occupied a large part of another Folket Hus, but it was in many ways like the Central Library, 
having a gallery all the way round. Throughout Sweden we saw an amazing variety of light 
fittings, but we never saw any like those at Erik Rosberg’s branch, for they were shaped like 
V-bombs, poised ready to drop on the heads of the unsuspecting readers below. I was assured 
that no such incident had yet occurred. Erik however, has another secret weapon up his sleeve 
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and that is his lift, or Aiss, as the Swedes call them. With Miss Heintze and three others’ I got 
stuck in Erik’s lift and it was no pleasant experience in Malmé6’s August heatwave. 

Our visit to Malmé concluded with a tour of the Persborg Branch, devoted entirely to 
children and youth. Here we indulged ourselves by fidpping into the comfortable chairs 
provided for teenagers, and we chatted to the young readers, some of whom spoke quite good 
English. 

Next morning we were in Lund, the university town ten miles inland where we inspected 
the Biblioteksjanst or Library Service Bureau. This is a commercial offshoot of the Swedish 
Library Association: here they print catalogue cards, index periodicals and newspapers, provide 
library supplies, furniture, posters, and also bind books. Unfortunately they have little range 
of colours for binding, and most library shelves in Sweden show an array of books bound in 
dark red. The Swedish librarians don’t consider this to be a disadvantage : strange when you 
consider how much variety they have in the way of fittings. 

In the afternoon we paid a flying visit to the Lund University Library where we saw 
many treasures of the past. But the library does not live wholly in the past : far from it. The 
reading rooms were attractively modern, while down in the basement electrically-controlled 
mobile stacks were demonstrated. Alarm bells were installed to warn unwitting librarians 
when the stacks were on the move but nevertheless, there was some plot material here for 
budding writers of thrillers. 

Our next stop was at Norrképing where city librarian Bianca Bianchini graciously received 
us. Here we saw the central library, housed in an old mansion cleverly converted, and the 
wholly delightful Eneby branch. The entrance hall of the branch has an open cloakroom, 
boys’ and girls’ toilets, a counter equipped with photocharger and—a roll of brown paper 
with which readers can wrap their books in inclement weather! Inside, the branch was 
organised on the open plan with alcoves arranged progressively, infants first, then children, 
followed by teenagers and adults—‘“‘from the cradle to the grave’’ as one colleague put it. 
The whole branch was a joy, but perhaps it was the elegant yet functional fittings which most 
took the eye. 

Miss Bianchini also showed us a study library in which books combined with audio-visual 
materials to provide a most congenial meeting-place for study groups on the W.E.A. pattern. 
Study groups may reserve the use of the library, and the librarian-in-charge makes all prepara- 
tions for them—books, periodicals, maps, film-strips and gramophone records on the subject 
are all to hand, and reading-lists and bibliographies are compiled. 

Next day it was on to Stockholm where we inspected the library school, presided over 
by the quiet and thoughtful Bengt Hjelmqvist, head of the Library Division of the Royal Board 
of Education. Aided by his very capable deputy, Kerstin Osborne, Bengt told us how the system 
of Government aid and inspection worked, and explained the library school syllabus. In 
Sweden a trainee librarian must first have a degree, and must satisfactorily complete a corres- 
pondence course before attending library school. The school syllabus lasts six months, and 
at the close students are examined and passed out by the staff of the school. Bengt Hjelmqvist 
also showed us film-strips and photographs of Swedish libraries which, through lack of time, 
could not be included in our tour. Bookmobiles we knew all about, but we were really taken 
by the “‘book-boat’’, which gives a library service to the 1,000 islands of the Stockholm archipelago. 

In the afternoon we visited Stockholm City library, that rather stark, functional building 
on Sveavagen designed by Gunnar Asplund in 1928. We very quickly discovered that Stockholm 
library is a law unto itself, differing quite considerably from other Swedish libraries in much 
of its administration. It runs its own library school for the staff, and city librarian G. Hornwall 
admitted that rather a lot of his own and the senior librarians’ time was taken up with lecturing 
and examining. 

If you include school libraries the Stockholm library has no fewer than 155 service points 
and it was a pity that we only had time to see one of them, apart from the central library. 
This was the branch at VAallingby, a brand-new suburb with multi-storey flats, modern shops 
and a layout that was an architect’s dream. The branch, on the ground floor of an apartment 
house, had its counter in the entrance hall, and the inevitable gallery ran round two sides of 
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the library proper. Spacious, well-stocked and well-staffed, it was however a surprise to hear 
that the average daily issue was no more than 350. 

This apparent lack of use was most noticeable to the British librarians, accustomed as 
we are to heavy issues. Few libraries in Sweden issue more than six books per head of population 
per annum, despite provision which is sumptuous by our standards. Perhaps one reason for 
this is that the Swedes often don’t open their libraries until 11 a.m. or even noon. In the evening 
they close sometimes at 6 p.m. although some are open until 7 or 8 p.m. Even with these com- 
paratively short hours, some libraries curtail them even more by closing for two or three hours 
in the afternoon. It seemed a pity to us that such fine buildings and efficient library provision 
should remain closed to the public for such long periods. 

From Stockholm we went by coach to VAsteras, a thriving town of 75,000 where we saw, 
architecturally speaking, the finest library building we had yet experienced. The Landsbiblioteket, 
serving both town and county, is only three years old in its present home, which was designed 
by Sven Ahlbom, Sweden’s foremost architect. 

In the fine entrance hall there was an exhibition area and, leading off from the hail, one 
of the finest lecture halls I have ever seen. The seating was fixed, and most comfortable, but 
I felt that a slight raking of the floor would have been acceptable. 

From the hall a staircase leads up into the main library and as you ascend, a striking 
mural gradually unfolds itself before your eyes. The floor of the main library is free of book 
shelving but rather too much of it is taken up by a large counter and work-space. The books 
are shelved round the walls and on the spacious gallery which takes up two sides of the 
aesthetically pleasing room. Adjacent there was plenty of office space, a music room with two 
listening carrels, and a smaller lecture room which featured a very compact sliding screen so 
that two smaller rooms could be formed. All in all, Vasteras showed us a memorable, awe- 
inspiring building, but I can’t rid myself of the idea that it is an architect’s, rather than a 
librarian’s library. 


INTRODUCTORY NUCLEAR 
THEORY 


By L. R. B. Elton. Covers the fundamental aspects of nuclear physics 
in detail, and explains fully those aspects of quantum theory that 
are required for the subject. For degree candidates and post- 
graduate students. 40/- net. 


PITMAN 


BOOKS 


EMBROIDERY AND NEEDLEWORK 


By Gladys Windsor Fry. 5th Edition. Full of beautiful illustrations, 
this is the perfect book for every woman. Deals with the simplest 
and most advanced techniques. 50/- net. 


SOME PILLARS OF ENGLISH LAW 


Ry Jean Duhamel and J. Dill Smith. Translated and revised by ~ 
Reginald Hall. The first English translation of this French legal 
classic. 20/- net. 


PRINTMAKING TODAY 


By Jules Heller. The only complete and up-to-date guide to the 
graphic arts. Covers — Lithography, Woodcuts, Engravings, 
Etchings, Serigraphy, etc. 40/- net. 


STRENGTH OF MATERIALS FOR UNIT TRUSTS AND HOW THEY 


ENGINEERS 


By D. R. Axelrad. With problems and worked examples, this 
book meets the requirements of students preparing for engineering 
degree examinations and those of the professional bodies. 55/- net. 


WORK 


By C. O. Merriman. Gives a complete survey of unit trusts and 
their operation. Contains all the answers to the many questions 
people are asking about this new form of investment. 20/- net. 


Parker St., Kingsway, London, WC2 
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Our last port of call was Ostersund in Jamtland, reached after a night journey by train. 
In Ostersund they are proud of their new library, as indeed they might well be. To serve a 
city population of 24,000, as well as the outlying county area, they have a library of no less 
than 35,000 square feet. The basement was vast, and practically empty at the moment, but 
they are certainly planning for the future. 

The main library featured the usual gallery, and there were small rooms for art and music 
as well. The children’s library had a series of rooms, all tastefully decorated, while much 
emphasis was given to periodicals and reference books. The whole library was built round a 
courtyard, in which a delightful nude statue by Méllerberg more than caught the eye. 

I queried the flat roof of the Ostersund library and librarian Ingemar Kalen admitted 
that it was a mistake. The architect, he explained, came from Gothenburg where the winters 
aren’t quite so severe. For the snows of Ostersund, the steep-pitched roof of the traditional 
Swedish house might have been more suitable. 

The long train journey back to Malmé gave an opportunity to sort out our disordered 
impressions of Swedish libraries. We saw few good exteriors but everywhere the interiors had 
beguiled us. If you could forget the galleries the layouts were excellent, the fittings ingenious, 
the lighting clever. Colour was used not with gay abandon but with a rather studied care. 
Contemporary curtains, occasional tables, effective plants, Danish chairs—need one say more ? 
Or should I, at the risk of making British staffs green with envy, mention the refrigerators in 
the staff rooms ? 


The Library Association : 
Youth Libraries Section Conference 1959 


Tue annual weekend school of the Youth Section took place this year from 4th-6th September 
at Norwich Training College, which proved to be a most attractive setting, and a highly suitable 
place for a weekend conference. 

As the shades began to lengthen on Friday evening, approximately 130 people gradually 
shattered the peace of the Norfolk countryside as they made their various ways to the college 
in an endeavour to arrive in time for the first item on the agenda—dinner at 7 p.m. (The 
organisers incidentally are to be commended for their appreciation of the basic necessities of 
any such gathering. The first commitment each day was very properly “Breakfast’’ and the 
last that enigmatic and intriguing item—‘‘Hot Drink”. This phrase conjures up infinite 
possibilities to the flagging student contemplating it towards the end of a day of toil. The 
speculations are unending—will it be coffee, Ovaltine or cocoa? It was invariably a very 
refreshing cup of tea!) 

On arrival students were efficiently conducted by members of the committee to their 
rooms, which were often located on the most far-reaching parts of the building. The accom- 
modation was excellent, and for once it was possible to envy those who normally lived there. 
There was an almost embarrassingly large choice of bathroom facilities. The food was excellent. 

Before the first evening was far advanced, everyone had been equipped with those delight- 
fully succinct labels, giving merely name and library or school, and most people began to 
engage in that fascinating game of trying to read labels on people whose faces were vaguely 
familiar, on people one would like to know, and on people one would not like to know. This 
exercise requires much practice, as invariably the person one is trying to track down has thrown 
a cardigan carelessly over the shoulders and the label, or else remains obstinately facing the 
wrong way. It is also quite amusing to watch other people discreetly trying to read one’s own 
label. The psychological effects of wearing a label are interesting. On the one hand one feels 
cornered, trapped and suripped to the bare bones ; on the other hand it has distinct advantages— 
to know to whom one is speaking without the tiresome preliminaries of introduction leads to 
much greater ease and informality. In fact I was so impressed by this ease of communication 
that I reflected idly on the possible happy effect of a greater use of labels in our society at large, 
in which our national reserve creates so many unnecessary barriers between people. 
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In the absence abroad of Mr. Hepworth, the Deputy City Librarian of Norwich opened 
the proceedings on Friday evening with a talk on Norwich, which was a helpful introduction 
for those who were to explore the city the next day. 


On Saturday morning Mrs. Singer of the Berkshire Child Guidance Clinic, who had 
lectured at the first Youth Section Conference at Tring, spoke on “The Child’s development 
in a literate culture’. In her talk she stressed the gap between the two strands in our present 
day culture, the eclectic and the popular, and the difficult but necessary task of the librarian 
in bringing them together—which of course is why it is such an exciting and challenging thing 
to be a childrens’ librarian at this present time. 


Later in the morning the theoretical was followed by the practical, when four librarians 
spoke on “‘Exploiting books for children’’. Miss Chilcot offered sound advice on the production 
of booklists, stressing the importance of deciding which group of people the booklist is aimed at, 
so that annotations and layout are acceptable to those for whom it is intended ; Mr. Shaw 
spoke on the various aspects of extension work within the library ; Mr. Lomas covered with 
great thoroughness the subject of useful contacts outside the library ; and Miss Hardy tried to 
persuade us that it is quite possible for everyone to provide adequate displays in the library. 
So infectious were her zest and enthusiasm that she almost convinced me this was true. 


The afternoon was free, and most people took the opportunity of exploring something of 
the beauty and riches of Norwich, and returned refreshed in the evening for the pleasures 
that awaited them in the form of a talk by Miss Pauline Clarke and Miss Cecil Leslie. This 
was a fascinating and interesting evening in which we were given an insight into their close 
co-operation as author and artist. They both spoke with great enthusiasm and humour of 
their methods of work, and it was obvious that two such diverse characters must contribute 
a great deal to the life of the village in which they live, and from which they have drawn material 
for their books. Such co-operation must surely be unusual—so close that book and illustrations 
develop together. To listen to them was a delightful and illuminating experience. 

Sunday morning was devoted to discussion groups based on the material given by the 
speakers on Saturday morning. As it was such a glorious day, many of the discussions were 
conducted on the gracious College lawns. After lunch the group leaders, who must have 
worked phenomenally hard to do this, presented brief reports of the discussion which had 
taken place. Probably the most varied and fruitful was that of Miss Bannister on contacts 
outside the library, in which many interesting ideas, for example the Shropshire scheme in 
which young people going to college are invited to a coffee morning, were discussed. Her 
report began with the timely reminder that our main aim must always be to get children to 
read books, and the value of all our efforts must be seen in relation to this objective. Miss 
Bradbury reported on display and poster work, and amongst many helpful suggestions emerged 
the point on which there was complete unanimity—that the only ideal solution for such work 
is the employment of a professional artist—surely a very reasonable argument. We should be 
the first to complain if students from the Slade School walked into our libraries and claimed 
they could run them quite efficiently without any training in librarianship, yet there is this 
strange notion abroad that librarians should be able to cope adequately with displays and 
publicity without any training, and often struggling with a natural ineptitude for such things. 
Miss Douglas reported on clubs and other meetings in the library. How very cheering it was 
to note two of the recommendations : first that such activities are a good thing, provided the . 
library does not have to be closed for them to take place and secondly that they are valuable 
so long as there is no overlapping with activities undertaken by other groups in the community. 
These two points seemed to me a very cheering indication that there is probably now a more 
balanced and sane outlook towards extension activities in the profession at large than there 
has been in the past. Is it too much to hope that the days are gone when you cannot be con- 
sidered an adequate children’s librarian unless you run Story Hours? Perhaps it is that the 
tide is turning just because so many librarians reached the farcical state of affairs in which the 
greater part of their time and energies were spent in promoting things other than books— 
whether it was Film Shows, Puppets or Stamp Clubs. Miss Jarrett concluded the session with 
more useful comments on booklists and magazines. 
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I think that everyone who attended the conference found it both enjoyable and interesting. 
Quite apart from the tremendous importance of discussing common problems and hearing 
diverse points of view, one of the most valuable things about a weekend like this is the opportunity 
just to meet and chat to well known and lesser-known members of the profession. Having 
attended many gatherings of librarians, I am always cheered to see that a random group of 
childrens’ librarians seem on the whole to be interesting and lively people. There may be those 
who have their pet theories and gimmicks, but even these are rarely as dreary as pet schemes 
such as photo-charging or punched cards which seem to obsess so many members of the pro- 
fession at large. Is it perhaps working with young people which spares childrens’ librarians 
from the hopeless apathy or gentle cynicism which unfortunately seems to overtake so many 
librarians as middle-age approaches ? Everyone seems unashamedly enthusiastic about their 
work. Maybe this is partly due to the fact that there seem to be a fair number of people who 
take up library work with children, having done other jobs first, and as they have more to 
offer, so they find the work more absorbing and rewarding. 


Another encouraging aspect of the Conference was the fact that there were a number of 
teachers, teacher-librarians and school librarians there with whom it was extremely valuable 
to exchange views. There were also three people from the publishing world, and four book- 
sellers, all of whom were extremely welcome. Are we perhaps missing an opportunity here ? 
Some librarians to my surprise seemed to be unaware of the possibilities of close contact with 
publishers, particularly children’s editors. From my own experience I have found such contacts 
extremely rewarding and have always had the greatest co-operation and help. Could not the 
themes of our next few conferences be specially designed to include opportunities for making 
full use of these very important minority groups ? 


MEMORABILIA 


Once More ! services. ‘‘National minima have their uses. 


In an evening paper last month (Septem- 
ber) a reader wrote denouncing his local 
librarian for not getting for him a novel 
which he declared was in several other 
libraries. This was an interference, it 
appeared, with the liberty of the subject, an 
official arrogance, etc. It appears that the 
respectable libraries which have bought the 
book do not put it upon the open shelves. 
We are not told how the librarian dealt with 


the situation. 
* * * 


An OveEeRDUE CRITICISM 


The Economist (September 26, 1959, page 
1012) deals soundly and justly with the Local 
Authorities Conditions of Service Advisory 
Board which recently declared that authori- 
ties which pay more than the national 
minimum “make life difficult for the con- 
forming authorities, lead to a vicious spiral 
of extravagance, and ‘do not increase the 
total number of available officers’”’. Such a 
pronouncement, says The Economist is sympto- 
matic of a good deal that is wrong with the 
local authority service and perhaps all public 


National maxima, rigidly enforced, are a 
guarantee of exactly the kind of results that 
can be observed not only in local adminis- 
tration but in the hospital service, the police, 
teaching and medicine ; they lead to chaotic 
maladministration of manpower and ability 
between more and less attractive jobs. With 
this goes a chronic insufficiency of suitable 
recruits or a failure to hold them through a 
normal career. The assertion that the exis- 
tence of a limited number of highly-paid 
jobs does nothing to ‘increase the total 
number of available officers’ is indeed so 
towering a piece of economic ineptitude, so 
flat a contradiction of the experience of every 
profession, as almost to defy comment.” It 
continues that where local conditions are 
unattractive some compensating salary must 
be paid if staff is to be good. ‘The Advisory 
Board should look up, in any elementary 
text book of economics, first the theory of 
supply and demand and then, with special 
concentration, the theory of net advantages.” 
I suppose the Board has never been so 
scarified by an independent critic. Will he 
be effective ? The Local Authorities have so 
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long sweated their employees, bogging them 
down for years in inelastic grades, that their 
improvement is a hesitating process. They 
have certainly done much towards des- 
troying local authority employment. 


* * * 


Corree LipRaries ? 

A new note to the effect that the new 
£250,000 central library of Norwich would 
provide a room where coffee would be dis- 
pensed rather reminded me of a saying by a 
well-known librarian—‘“When I want a 
certain thing I say to myself “There is some- 
one somewhere whose business it is to make 
or supply just that thing’ ’’. The implications 
are clear in any general dilemma. The 
provision of light refreshments for readers is 
not a seemingly difficult business ; it seems 
indeed a pleasant service to give to readers, 
may even attract them. It is hardly the work 
of a librarian, professional, sub-professional 
or non-professional. If then Mr. Hepworth 
is able to get a caterer to do this in the new 
library, I think he will be relieved of a real 
job. But I know the London museums and 
galleries have restaurants attached to them, 
and know, on a wet or wintry day, coffee or 
tea might give cheer to our readers. So 
we can wait and see. I have an idea that 
some other libraries do something of the 
sort but I do not know where they are. 


* * * 


DouBLepay 

“A legend while he yet lived” is a cliche 
nowadays, often applied with less reason 
than facts justify, but older librarians— 
those in service thirty years ago—think its 
application to Doubleday sensible. He died 
at his home at Northwood on September 13th 
in his 95th year and was probably the oldest 
surviving member and the senior Honorary 
Fellow of the Library Association. He spent 
most of his years in the creation and expan- 
sion of the Hampstead public library service, 
but had an intense love of Nottingham, his 
native city and the place where he learned 
librarianship. Two results of this were a 
huge card bibliography which it is hoped 
still exists and an estimable novel, The 
Heiress of Haddon, which is well worth reading 
sixty years after. He joined the Library 
Association in 1887 and was therefore there 
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when the Association was very small, as one 
is at ten years old. He lectured, wrote, 
served on many committees, and was an 
acceptable, wise and very tolerant speaker. 
He edited for a time the L.A. Record quite 
efficiently. Perhaps his most valuable con- 
tributions to librarianship were a fine anno- 
tated catalogue of his own Hampstead 
Library, and his editing of the L.A. Manuals 
of Librarianship (Allen and Unwin) to 
which he contributed himself the Manual of 
Library Routine and led off with a Primer of 
Librarianship by various writers under his 
special editorship. Earlier he was the Chair- 
man who negotiated with the Publishers 
and Booksellers the Net Books Agreement 
which was no easy achievement and did 
much to reconcile long standing contenders. 
It may be his chief claim to our gratitude. 
He was a man of personal distinction, kindly 
and helpful to students from early days and 
especially to those who attended his classes 
at University College, London, where he 
lectured on library routine ; but he was 
affable and willing to help the many who 
turned to him. I hope that his long day’s 
labours for librarianship will not be for- 
gotten. He became Honorary Fellow in 1917. 


* * 
ETHEL GERARD 


I suppose there were few young librarians 
forty or more years ago who did not fall in 
love with the stately and beautiful blonde 
who was then sub-librarian of Worthing. 
Those words I use deliberately as she was 
not only one of the most gifted, she was 
also one of the most handsome, of the women 
who were then making a name in librarian- 
ship. She was the “right hand’ of Marion 
Frost who was one of the pioneers of the 
woman librarian. There were some who 
may remember the days when a male could 
rise in a L.A.A. meeting (not A.A.L. ; no 
member since it has been so called would 
dare) and soundly told the women present 
that their place was in the home. So no 
doubt it was, but there were, and are, 
women who could pursue both avocations 
and succeed in them. Ethel Gerard was 


born in Guildford, went to Worthing in 1go1 
where she served with Miss Marion Frost as 
a junior in the first public library, in tem- 
porary premises under an honorary librarian, 
and using the indicator. 


In due course 
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Miss Frost became Borough Librarian and 
Miss Gerard her Deputy. The new library, 
with its adjoining art gallery and its museum, 
made them probably the seniors of the 
largest public service of this kind. Miss Frost, 
after many years of successful work both 
locally and as a pioneer of women’s work in 
libraries in the L.A., died in 1936 and was 
succeeded by Miss Gerard who held office 
until her retirement in 1949. She was a 
keen worker in the L.A.A. (A.A.L.) and one 
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of the founders of the South Coast Branch 
and its honorary treasurer ; for years she 
served on the Council of the national body, 
became its vice-president, 1917-18, and next 
year its first woman president. In the 
Library Association she served on the Council 
from 1941 to 1947. She won the Potter 
Briscoe prize in librarianship in 1912. Her 
work at Worthing was widely known, her 
work with children, her Sussex collection, 
the organization of two branch libraries, the 
exhibitions at Art gallery and museum and 
her persuasiveness in getting exhibits—all 
these things are known. She helped to 
found the Worthing Archaeological Society 
and for years was its Secretary and her 
editorial work for the Sussex Archacological 
Society was notable. A gracious and most 
effective woman in work and in friendship 
died on September 7th. 


* * * 


Some CONFERENCE IMPRESSIONS 


After the Conference one always tries to 
make some sort of estimate of its worth, its 
influence, its possibly practical use. That at 
Torquay drew a fairly good local press but 
the national papers had little time for it. 
They were too engaged with the verbatim 
evidence of the Podola trial, with the 
mysterious developments of the take-over bid 
universe, and above all with the General 
Election shortly to be. The reader can add 
other disturbances that occupy editors. 

However, the Roberts Report was there. 
Only the week before the Conference—also 
at Torquay—the Association of Municipal 
Corporations at its Conference has some 
things to say about the Report and if their 
resolutions, as they were recounted to this 
writer, were implemented nationally, very 
little would be left of its main features. But 
this is to anticipate. 

The Conference was uniformly happy and 
uniformly meritorious. The Civic Reception 
was most attractive, well attended, generously 
provided ; and formed the best possible 
meeting ground for our once-a-year contacts 
as well as more frequent ones. The Inaugural 
Meeting, which filled every seat in hall and 
gallery at the Pavilion and had members 
standing round the walls, was brief, bright 
and brotherly. Mr. Sayers introduced in 


an affectionately intimate manner Messrs. 


Stewart and Welsford who were given their 
honorary fellowship scrolls by Lord Attlee 
to general applause. Have they not served 
well for them? Miss Phillippa Pearce 
received the L.A. Carnegie Memorial Medal 
after a capital introduction by Miss Eileen 
Colwell and replied with as capital a speech- 
let. Tom’s Midnight Garden is an excellent 
book and, as Miss Pearce hoped, is literature. 
Our new Secretary, Mr. H. D. Barry, was 
introduced to us by Mr. Paton quite neatly 
and to the warm reception he received replied 
concisely and modestly. 

To me, in the political turmoil of the time, 
after the accident to Lady Attlee and his 
own, fortunately transient, disposition, the 
presence of Lord Attlee was a remarkable 
matter. He was so good in his address—in 
lack of pretence, abundance of quiet humour, 
wisdom and appreciation of our problems 
and an abviously life-long devotion to the 
book—he made the ideal speech. Indeed 
these impressions are not intended to dupli- 
cate. The speech reads beautifully in the 
Proceedings as those who have not yet read 
it there may discover. See that our local 
audiences have a chance to hear it. Which 
reminds me ; I believe a tape-record was 
taken. If so, it could be used widely. 

This encomium of a fine speech, with 
some modification, not too much—could be 
applied to all the general sessions. Each 
drew large attendance, each was masterly 
and worth wide acceptance. The first was 
Sir Sidney C. Roberts on his own report 
which was an eloquent exposition of the 
matters in it, the essentials and the claims 
that had to be reconciled, so pleasantly and 
disarmingly done that cavillers found it 
difficult to get going. For example, those who 
fear subordination to the Ministry of Educa- 
tion and inspection were shown that only 
in the last resort would appeal be made to 
either if an authority let its library service 
become a mess. On_ book-selection he 
thought that the utmost regard should be 
had to both cultural and amusement demands. 
I pause here for reasons given already. The 
questions and discussions ranged from a 
declaration from Bridlington that the Com- 
mittee was a packed one with a predeter- 
mined conspiracy to hand the libraries over 
to the counties, to a clever speech from 
Penge—a smaller authority remember— 
that the Roberts Report was a weapon that 
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would be used to persuade small authorities 
to improve library house-keeping. 

Mr. W. Tynemouth gave us some pyro- 
technic oratory in his paper on statistics and 
what could and could not be done with their 
aid. ‘“Tripe’’ was the wholesome word he 
used to describe the main literary effort 
many of us make each year to explain our 
issues and why they ascend or descend 
without having a standard basis in the 
method of statistics that all libraries should 
have. After most amusing examples, real 
probably, some possibly imagined, he con- 
cluded his entertainment by the suggestion 
that the I.M.T.A. and the L.A. should get 
together and agree what statistics are to 
mean to both, as neither of them now seems 
to know. A most enjoyable morning. I hope 
the discussion is in the Proceedings. 

One of the best contributions I have heard 
from a Town Council Member was that by 
Alderman F. J. Stott of Plymouth. Our 
increasing leisure was an opportunity for 
self-development ; it was being filled by 
mass-media entertainment. Public libraries, 
if developed and exploited, could lead the 
individual as could no other force to self- 
education. The service now makes tremen- 
dous impact upon one-third of the people. 
A way must be found to reach the rest 
because “every man has a potential”’ and 
none are too lost for recovery or rebirth. 
Considerable expansion of library services 
must be undertaken. Such was the theme, 
well put and with considerable force. It 
lived on with the rest. 

If I were to try to deal with the rest, my 
Editor would say I was anticipating the real 
record. I therefore merely say that the 
Annual Lecture consisted of a delightful 
telling by Dr. W. E. Oakeshott of his detec- 
tive work in recovering the initial lost from 
the Winchester Bible, the detection of a pre- 
Caxton ms. of Malory’s Morte d’ Arthur, and 
other similar fascinating matters. Mr. 
Hogben discoursed on communication with 
authority. Dr. F. E. Cook gave a forecast 
of the future of County Libraries with 
frankness and the statesmanship she always 
shows from her great experience. 

There were other meetings and the Annual 
Dinner ; another Dinner, at Plymouth when 
the Council were the Guests, and the 
President gave a luncheon I am told to the 
platform members of his Inaugural. Torquay 


gave us pleasant memories of beautiful 
weather, with even one shower on our first 
evening, of lovely scenery, and most hos- 
pitable treatment. 


THE LIBRARIAN’S LIBRARY 


BurKe’s GENEALOGICAL AND HERALDIC His- 
TORY OF THE PEERAGE, BARONETTAGE 
AND KnicutaGe. Ed. by L. G. Pine. Ed. 
102, 1959. Burke’s Peerage Ltd. 10 gns. net. 


To do more than notice this classic would 
be to sing praises of vintage champagne to 
experienced wine-tasters. The work is the 
handsome guest in every library of size or 
importance and, as would be expected, 
improves with every edition. As our readers 
know, it contains a very full account of the 
House of Windsor with portraits of the Queen, 
the Duke, and the Prince of Wales, as well 
as a pretty “snap” of Princess Anne and the 
Prince sitting on the floor reading. Then 
follows the who’s who of the peers and the 
baronets, of the Lords Spiritual, and, then, 
of the Knights, and another of the widows 
of Knights ; and much ceremonial infor- 
mation, on the orders of precedence, the 
acceptance of orders, medals, home and 
foreign, and the appropriate occasions for 
wearing them, with the dress prescribed. A 
list of extinct titles closes a book which is a 
mine of information. This much is all that 
needs be said of a work which since John 
Burke and Sir Bernard Burke founded it in 
1826 has been one of the principal reference 
books in its field. 


CENTRAL OFFICE OF INFORMATION REFERENCE 
Pampu_et No. 33. The British Parliament. 
H.M.S.O. 1959. 2s. net. 


A glance at the titles already issued in this 
series is sufficient to show that the idea 
behind these pamphlets is an admirable one. 
They are designed to inform the general, and 
particularly the overseas, public, in concise 
terms of a multitude of aspects of adminis- 
trative practice in this country, and _ its 
consequences. 

It would seem that the intentions of the 
Central Office of Information are more 
successfully realised in those of the pamphlets 
which deal with easily isolated topics, than 
in those which describe individual branches 
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of constitutional theory and practice. For 
example Social Services in Britain Pamphlet 
No. 3), Education in Britain (No. 7), 
Taxation (No. 10), Health Services (No. 20), 
and many others are subjects whose self- 
sufficiency in the governmental machine 
admits of adequate creatment in this fashion. 

This is less true of such pamphlets as 
What is the Commonwealth (No. 15), Con- 
sultation and Co-operation in the Common- 
wealth (No. 25), Parliamentary Institutions 
in the Commonwealth (No. 29), Government 
and Administration of the United Kingdom 
(No. 32) and the one under present review. 
The interdependence of these subjects with 
many others makes an account merely of 
the practice, unaccompanied by the theory 
and evolution behind it, unsatisfactory, a 
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large part of the information seeming unin- 
teresting and even incomprehensible. We 
are told, for example in this latest pamphlet, 
of Parliamentary procedure under the party 
system, but very little of the origins and devel- 
opment which would help to explain it. There 
is also a section on Parliamentary privilege, a 
most dangerous subject with which to deal 
lightly or dogmatically. It is also felt that 
in the description of the functions of the 
Commons, some account of the Cabinet and 
its recent institution would not be out of 
place. 

A necessary addition, therefore, to a 
generally useful series, but one which would 
best be read in conjunction with several of 
the other pamphlets if a clear picture of the 
system is to be obtained. 
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This scholarly study of-typography, which covers fully all 
varieties of type design from the invention of the art up to 
the nineteenth century, is the result of many years of 
research by Mr. Johnson, who by now needs no intro- 
duction. The author has completely revised this new 
edition, and the numerous facsimiles of typography have 
been specially chosen for the purpose of illustrating the 
development of the various forms. 
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